WORLD OF GREECE AND ROME                in
adverse decision of the President of the Delian League in a quarrel with Miletus, Athenian fleets compelled her submission, extracted from her heavy war indemnity, and compelled her to undertake the supply of soldiers as well as ships when called upon, virtually as a subject of Athens.
The Delian League had been born of the Persian menace, therefore its formation had not been opposed by the Greeks of the Lacadsemonian group. The League as a sea Power was a buffer between the Peloponnesus and Persia. But thirty years later, the fear of Persia had passed away, and there was no active desire for aggression against her; while the League had ceased to be a free confedertion, and had become to all intents and purposes the instrument of Athenian power.
Two states in particular were gravely affected, Sparta and Corinth: Corinth because the immense maritime preponderance of Athens, secured by a fleet for which her tributaries paid, was threatening to crush Corinthian commerce; Sparta because her old formal hegemony of Hellas was becoming a mere fiction. The states north of the Isthmus were afraid lest the great maritime state should attempt to develop a land empire as well, though hitherto there had only been a brief threatening of such a consummation when for a short time Athens had held the mastery of Boeotia. Thebes and her Boeotian League were as hostile to Athens as Corinth itself; and the states beyond' Boeotia were at least inclined to hostility. In every subject city there was an oligarchical party always on the watch to turn against Athens, thought her command of the sea almost secured her against possibilites of revolt. In the absence of any pressing common danger imposing at least a semblance of unity in Hellas, it was absolutely certain that sooner or later there would be a combined attempt to break down the Athenian Empire, and it was all but certain that the immediate occasion of the conflagration would be a collision between Athens and Corinth.
Pericles had organized the Empire on the lines laid down by Themistocles, with the full consciousness that the time would come when the Empire would have to fight for its existence, and a full confidence that under competent guidance she would emerge victoriously from the struggle. He did not seek war, but he was assured that war would come, and was ready for it when it should come. The Boeotian affair had taught him the one lesson which perhaps he needed: that there should be no wasting of strength in attempts to meet any combination on an equality by land; Athens must fight as a maritime Power, and must concentrate entirely upon an overwhelming preponderance by sea. SVJth the command of the sea she could destroy the trade and cut off the supplies of her foes both in the JSEgeari Sea and on the west; while her own impregnable